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320 The Indian Chief. 

on it ; she will go to pieces against the ship's side, if not loosed." But 
his words fell without effect on the ear of Mortimer — hagard and wild, 
he stood, still looking on the body. The ropes were cut, and the boats 
swept away far from his view. 

The deserted vessel now rocked and heaved frightfully— moaning 
sounds arose from the straining planks, like the wails of some huge mon- 
ster in its last agony, The hold was fast filling with the watery ele- 
ment, and the prow sunk deeper in each successive surge, which rolled 
over the deck ; but Mortimer, like some tall statue of antiquity, pale, 
upright, and motionless, and gazing fixedly on the burned features of 
the unfortunate Henry, was unconscious of all around him. A tremen- 
dous surge now breaking over the wreck, it seemed half immersed in the 
ocean, when the largest boat, which had been upset on parting from the 
vessel, was dashed against its side. A terrific crash told that the work 
of destruction was complete ; the plank was driven in, and the waves 
rushed through the breach. The vessel sunk slowly under the water, 
and a mountain billow bursting on the overwhelmed prow, foamed and 
bubbled over the buried hulk of the " Fortune." But loud above the 
roar of the storm, rose a cry — a wild, maddening, maniac cry: it 
was the drowning shriek of that guilty father — of him, who, with the 
scorched and blasted remains of his child in his last stiffening embrace, 
sunk under the wave— a stranger among men— a murderer, and an 
outcast ! J. JVI. L. 



THE INDIAN CHIEF*— A FRAGMENT. 

* * * * The warrior rose, 

And loudly shouted forth the words of rage ; 
A lurid glance shot from his rolling eye, 
He stretched toward heaven his strongly-clenched hands, 
And strained as though he fain Would climb the skies .' 
He seemed to wonder that no answering voice 
Thnndered from out the clonds. With fiery tongue, 
And Hps all parched, he broke the moody silence, 
Which, like the sullennesa of anger, reigned 
Over his desolate scene, where flames and smoke 
Rose in thick volumes ever and anon ; 
And outcast corses, miserably flung 
In murdered heaps, lay stretched around. 
No voice' to greet him,' from the chase return'd ; 
No hand to aid Trim in his deadly sports. 
At length, in very weakness, racked with pain 
And utter grief, he nears the fatal spot, 
To scan the mischief wreaked upon his house. 
With glowing eyeballs, on the threshold black, 
The sole survivor of his house, he stood. 

The carnival of death wag spread before him ; 
Horror sat grinning in ber gory robe ; 
The foul, deep, dreadfulness of murder rose 
Ghastly and drearily upon his sight ; 
And as he looked, a difficult smile illumed, 
With its quick light, his darkly- writhing features. 
Then, one by one, he raised each helpless load 
Of past humanity — and, with a groan, 
Dropp'd it, like stinging serpent, from his grasp. 

* The warrior is supposed to return after the destruction of his household by son" 
hostile tribe. The lines are an attempt to describe his feelings 
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The moonbeam, parting from its misty shroud, 
Came down upon the scene — 'twas Kke the light 
Of pity shed from some compassionate eye. 
O'er the crushed solitary it diffused 
A mantle pale ; and as the chieftain leaned 
Against his shrivelled door-post — mutely leaned, 
He seemed a spirit, come to fill the scene 
With fearfulness. * * * * 

* * * He sate him down to weep — 

Oh, not to weep — such grief, it will not -weep : 
He sat him down, and idly plucked the weeds 
And the rank grass from out the mouldering sod. 
His gaze is vacant — often wildly fixed 
On nothingness ; and yet his soul within 
Those glazing orbs its fearful revels held. 
Slowly he spoke; and muttered words came forth, 
Like groans from out a tomb : a pallid ray 
Played round his ashen lips, which seemed to mock 
The vestal moonshine softly shed around. 
Despair and grief, allied to madness, sway'd him ; 
And he looked suddenly roimd, to scan 
If in the whole wide world an object shone, 
That might arrest his thoughts : it seems he found 
None— for his head, it lapsed upon hi& breast, 
Like his own forest-tree, when thunder-cleft. 
He groaned — a low, deep, bitter groan — 
And wildly folding round bis trembling limbs 
His soiled garment, sank upon the earth, 
As if by death-stroke bowed. 

R. G. M. 



PERSONAL SKETCH— MR. SERGEANT WILDE. 

The circumstances under which this genueman has risen to eminence 
are somewhat singular. For twelve years he followed the profession of 
an attorney, with ability and success ; and having abandoned that pur- 
suit and embraced the more dignified occupation of a barrister, with 
unheard-of rapidity he acquired large practice and extensive reputation. 
A natural reflection suggests itself as to the remarkableness of Sergeant 
Wilde's advancement, commencing, as he did, the study of his profession 
at the wrong end ; it may well be thought that the mind which is fami- 
liarised with technical quibbles, and practical details, can at best but 
arrive at craftiness and subtilty, and must remain for ever incapable of 
embracing wide truths, or comprehending grand and fundamental prin- 
ciples. Undeniable as this may be, as a general proposition, yet expe- 
rience disproves its universal application by many brilliant examples. 
Men's employments in life are often misconceived. Some descend to the 
grave blessed with extraordinary, although undiscovered, talents ; the 
peculiar genius of others is not uhfrequentry perverted and misapplied ; 
still, when finally directed in its proper channel, bursting from the tram- 
mels of a narrow education, and shaking off the prejudices which evil 
habits had engendered, it shines forth with unexampled splendour, 
seeming to have borrowed activity and lustre from unnatural subjection. 
How powerfully is this exemplified in the legal profession ! Lord Hard- 
wicke, the most celebrated judge that ever adorned the English bench, 
commenced his career as apprentice to an attorney, without having re- 
ceived an University or learned education, for the want of which (so 



